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ABSTRACT 

This second volume of Compact Guides to Information 
on Urban and Minority Education includes three reports; a review of 
alternative schools, a report on teaching writing to dialectally 
different youths, and a bibliography on race and sex stereotyping in 
children's books. The first report discusses the characteristics, 
types and outcomes of alternative schools in a question and answer 
format. The nature of writing errors by nonstandard English speakers, 
problems of translation into standard English, and strategies for 
improvement of writing instruction are addressed in the second 
report. The bibliographic citations in the third report represent a 
wide range of topics on the problem of stereotyping as well as 
resources promoting balanced sex/race fairness in the treatment of 
images of minority groups and women. (JCD) 
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Alternative Schools- 
Some Answers and Questions 



What are the characteristics of an alternative school? 

An alternafve school has been defined as "any school 
that provides alternative learning experiences to those 
provided by conventional schools within its community 
and that is available by choice to every family within its 
community at no extra cost" (Smith) 

The alternative school movement began in the late 
1960s, at a time when Dopular ideals emphas,. ~d egalitar- 
lanism and participatory decision-making, and *hen there 
was a great push to increase the participation of 
minorities in all phases of public life Critical of the society 
and government, as well as of education, the teachers, 
principals and community members who developed the 
first alternative schools asked a number of penetrating 
questions 

• What is learning, and how can "t be evaluated 9 

• How can parents and the community be used to fur- 
ther education 9 

• To what extent can freedom and responsibility be 
given to children 9 

• How can a child's ethnic and cultural background be 
part of learning 9 

• What is the importance of traditional teacher training, 
educational facilities and learning materials 9 (Krohl) 

As alternative schools have grown across tiie country, 
they have fallen into a number of broad types, including 
open schools, mmischuols, schools without walls, learn- 
ing centers, continuation schools, multicultural scnoo's. 
free schools, schools within schools, magnet schools, and 
community schools They have experimented with such 
varying learning models as Summerhill education, open 
education, individualized instruction, fundamental "back- 
to-basics" education, experiential learning, and behavior 
modification (Carnegie Council, Barr) 

Despite their great variety, and despite the difference in 
degree to which any one school may have a single at- 
tribute, these alternate: schools share a number of 
qualities 

• voluntarism 

• small size 

• egalitarianism 

• humaneness 



• participatory decisionmaking 

• organizational flexibility 

• individualized learning 

• school-community commitment 
more comprehensive goals thar conventional schoo.s 
(Krahl) 



What kinds of schools, staff, and students have been at- 
tracted to alternative schools? 

A nationwide survey in 1977 showed that 28 percent of 
all school districts had alternative schools (Barr. Colston & 
Parret) Most alternative schools have been created in the 
context of large schools in large and mediun sized cities, 
where depersonalization and rigidity have alienated some 
staff members and a significant segment of the student 
population (Liebrader) By 1981, 80 percent of the nation's 
larger school districts (those enrolling 25.000 or more 
students) had alternative schools Yet one out of every five 
districts enrolling less than 600 students also nad one or 
more (Raywid, 1981) 

Alternative schools began as havens for students disaf- 
fected with schooling In recent years, magnet schools in 
particular, have been used to promote desegregation and 
to stop white flight from urban areas Although alternative 
schools attract academically competenV white middle- 
class students, increasingly they have also been directed 
specifically toward those students who have attendance 
or discipline problems, who arc potential or actual 
dropouis, or who have severe difficulty in mastering the 
basic skills One study of 19 alternative schools noted 
that, of seven for which racial data were avai'able, six were 
at least 40 percent black, and a third of the total schools 
were established for actual or potential dropouts Many 
alternative school* combine academic learning with voca- 
tional and career education While an alternative school 
must be voluntary, the variety of foci and admissions 
policies means that rhe actual degree of students' choice 
in attending varies from almost total to barely any (Beard. 
Broad, Connett, Duke & Muzio, Liebrader, Perry) 

What do evaluations indicate about the success of alter- 
native schools? 

In comparison with conventional schools alternative 
schools have not produced a great body of systematic 
evaluation Just as no two alternative schools are 3hke no 
two evaluations have been identical However, scattered 
evidence from evaluations o> alterrative schools indi- 
cates 

• Students tend to stay in school, and the dropout rate 
declines 
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• Truancy and violence dimmish, and school and class- 
room attendance increase 

• Student attitudes toward themselves and their pro- 
grams improve, and the students gam a heightened 
sense cf control over their own lives 

• Students make significant gams in basic skills, buch 
as math and reading, gam higher grade point 
averages, and score better on scholastic aptitude 
tests 

• Students learn vocational skills, and may even gam 
direct experience in the working world 

• At least some alternative schools send a higher 
percentage of their graduates on to college than do 
comparable schools in the same district 

(DC Public Schools, Broad, Liebrader, Duke & Muzio, 
Raywid, 1981 ) 



Can aspects of alternative schools be isolated as par- 
ticularly useful to students? 

Student needs vary One of the strengths of the alter- 
native schools h?s been the creation of environments in 
which different students' needs can be met. In an alter- 
native school for students with records of social disrup- 
tion, the staff found that reducing strong, controlling 
figures and situations ameliorated social behavior In an 
alternative school directed to students with little skill 
mastery, the administration isolated individualized in- 
struction with a "no fail" philosophy and a fccus on 
students self-esteem and motivation as factors conducive 
to their success (D.C. Public Schools ) In fact, it h ^s been 
argued that those alternative schools fare better that 
Q.rect themselves to the needs of specific populations 
than do those designed simply to be alternative schools 
(Krahl) 

Those aspects of alternative schools that can be 
isolated as generally useful to student progress have 
been. 

• small size— brings about pnde of ownership and ex- 
perimentation 

• flexibility— allows for matching student learning 
styles with instruction 



• strong leadership— generates needed morale and 
energy, whether this leadership is exerted by a prin- 
cipal or the teachers 

• student participation in decision-making— res jits in 
an atmosphere of respect, trust and caring 

• learning designed to create student success and to 
enhance student self-concept — promotes lowered 
truancy and vandalism levels 

What may be some unintended consequences of alter- 
native schools? 

Alternative schools follow the traditional pattern in 
public education of isolating a problem or separating out a 
group of similar individuals Thus a type of defacto 
segregation may be created among faculty (for ideological 
reasons) or students (by problem area) 

Alternative schools also have a tendency 10 evolve 
toward more conventional teaching methods and struc- 
tures Observers have noted that the difference between 
the alternative school and its conventional counterpart 
may decrease with time 

Although school staff are committed to the goals of 
alternative schools and in general are very satisfied with 
their work, they frequently "burn out" from the high 
demands of these schools This may be one of the reasons 
why alternative schools evolve toward more conventional 
(less demanding) content and form 

Are alternative schools a strategy for change? 

The evidence is contradictory Emerging from these set- 
tings sre new curricula, new humanistic methods of 
teaching, and new organizational styles But it is not clear 
whether these changes can be incorporated into the con- 
ventional school. Until now, the communication and ad- 
ministrative link between the alternative school and the 
larger school systems have been weak Moreover, it has 
been noted that these alternative schools can bleed the 
resources of a school district Clearly, it is simply easier to 
start a new school than to change an existing one (Barr, 
Lieberman & Griffin) 

— Carol Ascher, Ph.D. 
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In the laic 1960s writer* like John Holt, Herbert Kohl, 
and Jonathan Ko/ol created moving, impressionists 
accounts ot their time spent in inner-city elemental*) 
schools where ihe\ taught creative writing to students who 
often spoke nonstandard English. This same period saw a 
beginning interest m teaching standard English— with an 
emphasis on speaking and reading— to inner en > students 
(Fasold and Shu\ 1970). On t ie other hand, clememarv 
and secondar\ curriculum over the past decade has tended 
to nunimi/e the importance ot writing skills tor all pupils 
Nor has there been much systematic research on the teach- 
ing of writing to public school students, including inner 
city children who >peak a vernacular Although a renewed 
public concern tor writing has iesulted in the College 
Board's restoration ot a short essav to its examination, it is 
not until the college level, H at all, that the remediation ot 
writing problems is lirmlv addressed Almost all ot the 
research on teaching writing to speakers ot nonstandaul 
English focuses on this post set ondarv group 

Utile writing in general is taught in the public schools. 

The idea that inner-city students have been given an 
opportunity to learn writing needs to be corrected. A 1980 
nanonal siirve) ot writing in the 9th and 11th grade> 
showed that there is little writing ot any kind practiced in 
second ar) schools, and the writing which doe 1 - < v M i con- 
sists of note taking and short-answer responses. Writing ot 
at least a paragraph was reported as a "tiequent act i v it > 
for tests, homework, or class work in 29 peicent ot the 9th 
grade classes and 36 percent ol I he 1 1th grade classes 
Moreover, of ,l 'wntmg samples supplied b\ thesui*e>ed 
teachers, 85 percent lefleUed stnetl) mlormational uses, 
such as Idling out loims, cor, sing down notes and answer- 
ing questions on short-answer tests (Applebee 1980) 

The national survev did not analv/e its data bv the loca- 
tion of the school, or the race o: .ocial class ol the 
students Rut Shaughnessy (1977) states that, while middle- 
dass high ,chool student are like! v to write 350 words a 
week, inner-citv smdenN who appeal in college "basic 
writing" courses havegenerallv w.itten a mere ISO words a 
songster, and n is not unusual il the) nave written lai less 
than that 

Iran "alinn nonstandard I nulish mm acceptable writing 
(km an Is rethinking the souree nt eirors, 

The writing problems ol innei-cit) sludenis have com- 
monlv been attributed to then haunt' "no grammar" oi 
svniax, lo their sultei 11112 I10111 .1 limited lexicon, and to 
then beuiL* incapabie ol rcilcitmu 'h>tiac* thought in 
J, as I ahov (1972) and others have shown, Black 



English veinaculat 's grounded in its own giammatical 
rules and logic, Black students ate highlv \erbal in speech 
(this is a much pti/ed area ot Black culture), and the 
student as we'l as their vernacular ate quite capable of 
abstract thought However, >uicc this and other dialects 
aie cleat lv stigmati/ed in white imddle-class and business 
institutions, the short-lived fashion ol promoting ver- 
iKiviilar m the cla-ioom has all but disappeared (Torres 
19"; Terrebonne, 197" 7 ) 

Ik! ween l%S and 1980, a nur ol researchers tried to 
discovei the connection between poken dialect and errors 
111 siandardd nghsh writing Ihe results were tar from 
umlorm While -ome studies indicated a highei incidence 
ol certain nonstandard svntaetical markers in the writing 
ol \crnaculai speakers lhan in their speech (eg, Berger 
1968). others .ndicaicd either a parallel between the gram- 
mar ot s,vech and wining, or lecogm/able patterns — 
likluduu! hvpeiconcLtion - pioduced bv alterations trom 
speech to w ruing (eg leirebonne & lenebonne 1976) 
Sc eial studies also showed iclaiivelv little relation 
between the spoken and wntieii giammai (eg. Heard &. 
Stokes 19^5) As tor whethei the writing ot Black or other 
cliakct-spcaking students can he identilied soleh on the 
basis ol nonst Midaid Enehsli maikets, ie>earch indicates 
thai giammai alone mav not be sulli« lent to convev the 
ethnicitv ot the wiuei (Ne\ I9~7, Noonan-Wagner 1980). 

Ihe w 1 liuiu dtliicuhies o: speakers of nonstandard 
I nglish have also been tiaecd to a variet) ot interferences 
othei than vciuauilai mammal Spelling enors in stan- 
daicl 1 iiL'hsh b\ speakers oj Bhuk 1 nghsh vernacular mav 
stem horn intciterence Irom the latter (Cronncil 1979). 
the tnlluenee ot a strong religious tradition has been 
shown m compositions thiough such tendencies as moral- 
King, seimoni/uiL\ and the use ol pioverbs, maxims, 
aphoiisins, and cliches (Noonan-Wagner 1980). A humil- 
iating encounter with school language, the pleasures of 
peer and neighboihood talk, and hours ot listening to the 
language ol television, the radio, and the movres have also 
been pinpointed as creating alternative pressures and codes 
in the minds ot speakers oi nonstandard English 
(>haughnes« v 1^77) 

I lu writing errors ol nonslandard English speakers occur 
in patterned wavs al various levels, 

\nothei wav ol coiKcpiuah/ing the errors made by 
speakers ol nonstandaul I nghsh is bv ivpe ol errors within 
a • ompositHMi Whethei 01 not researchers agree on 'he 

I I tiure ol the pallet ns involved, most concur that there is a 
nii>istenc\ in the ctiois Shauuhnessv ( 1977) has written a 

.onipicheiisivc and humanistic analvsis ot the various 



kinds of mistakes made by students in college "basic 
writing" classes. Her work includes all the items listed 
below. Other authors offering analyses are placed by their 
area of contribution: 

• Handwriting and punctuation (Shaughnessy 1977) 

• Grammar (Reed 1973; Fowler 1979; Terrebonne and 
Terrebonne 1976; Wolfram and Whitman 1971). 

• Spelling (Cronnell 1979) 

• Vocabulary (Shaughnessy 1977) 

• Syntax (Noonan-Wagner 1980) 

• Composition process (Fowler 1979). 
Shaughnessy's analysis points out the connectedness of the 
44 basic writer's 1 ' difficulties in one area with those in 
another. 

There are ways to teach correctly-spelled, grammatical, 
and logically developed writing to youths and young adults 
who speak nonstandard English. 

Techniques developed to teach writing generally involve 
working with students on diagnoses and other details too 
fine io be reproduced here. However, some useful themes 
and issues may be mentioned. 

• Reading enough "good English" will not effortlessly 



lead vernacular speakers to writing acceptable stan- 
dard English (Wolfram and Whiteman 1971). 

• A central question is one of expectations: How many 
errors can a teacher expect a student to eliminate in 
a given paragraph over a semester or a year 
(Shaughnessy 1977)? 

• For didactic as well as humanitarian purposes, it is 
important that students speaking a vernacular appre- 
ciate it as a unique and valid linguistic system, evolved 
through its own historical process, and offering com- 
parison with other similar linguistic systems (Reed 

1973) . 

• The rules of a vernacular can be used to help students 
understand the places where cross-dialectal inter- 
ferences create systematic errors, and to help them 
translate dialect into the appropriate standard English 
equivalents (Cronnell 1979; Reed 1973; Terrebonne & 
Terrebonne 1976; Wolfram & Whiteman 1971). 

• Students 1 culture must be seen as positive and func- 
tional, and students 1 experiences should be used to 
develop relevant topics for compositions (Darnell 

1974) . 

—Carol Ascher, Ph.D. 
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